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Why isn’t she taking part in the general good times 
—this troubled woman sitting apart from the group? 
She'd like to have fun, but she can’t understand 
what is being said, no matter how hard she strains 
\ to hear. An uncorrected hearing defect isolates her 
from her friends. 


Fortunately, you can do something to help. By 
suggesting that she wear a Sonotone, by encour- 
aging her to learn to use it, you can help bring 
her back into the picture, back to a normal life 
among her friends. 


Light to wear, inconspicuous, Sonotone provides 
a line of fine instruments, providing the broadest 
range to fit the requirements of each individual. 
You'll be pleased with the change in your friend 
when—with Sonotone’s aid—she again regains use- 
ful hearing. And she will be eternally grateful to 
you for your interest and recommendation. 
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Most of this month’s contributors need 
no introduction to Volta Review readers. 
Grace E. Barstow Murphy, adventurer and 
author; and Michael Eagar, member of the 
faculty at Manchester University, England; 
are welcomed back again after long ab- 
sences. Edna Spencer Heffner is introduced 
in her brief story. Newcomers are Freeman 
McConnell, Ph.D., experienced at Borden 
General Hospital, Northwestern University, 
and the University of Wichita, who has just 
accepted an appointment as Director of the 
ennessee Hearing and Speech Foundation, 
with headquarters at Vanderbilt University ; 
and Robert Sayette, teacher of the Driver 

ucation course about which he writes. On 
page 299, Mr. Sayette is shown administer- 
ing a field of vision test. 
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Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
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proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
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THE CHILD WITH HIGH FREQUENCY HEARING LOSS 


By FREEMAN McConneELL 


FIRST principle in education today 

is that maximum progress and eff- 
ciency in learning are directly dependent 
upon the degree to which the needs of the 
whole child are recognized and met. This 
recognition has required educators to make 
use of a number of diagnostic and evalua- 
tive tools: such as intelligence, achievement, 
personality, and aptitude tests. Equally 
important are the physical examinations 
which are now being required in many 
school systems and which so often show 
that behavior problems and poor learning 
are the result of pathological conditions. 

In spite of the rapid strides in providing 
adequate educational opportunities for all 
children, there is one child whose diffi- 
culties are all too often not understood. 
This is the child with a partial impairment 
of hearing. The problem is such an elu- 
sive one that even the special education 
teachers may not be aware of it. Paradoxi- 
cally, this child is one who hears but hears 
not, and because he hears normally those 
sound elements which are within his fre- 
uency range, the fact that he does not hear 
other types of sounds important to efficient 
communication is never suspected either 
by his family or by the school. In audio- 
logical terms this child is one who is said 
to have normal, or essentially normal, 
acuity for low frequency sounds but a 
marked loss for high frequency sounds. 
This difference reveals itself on an audio- 
gram by a precipitous drop in the curve of 
hearing somewhere at or near the middle 
of the speech range. Unfortunately, many 
such children may even escape detection 
in a group hearing test situation if the test 
signals are made up of common words. 
such as the digits which comprise one of 
the commonly used recorded audiometric 
tests for group classroom testing.’ 


The human ear is sensitive to manv dif- 
ferent types of sounds, varying in pitch 
from the low rumble of thunder to the high 
shrillness of a whistle. Hearing loss may 
affect acuity for all these types or for any 
portion of them. The everyday sounds we 
hear are composed of a combination of 
sound waves which may range from those 
which have a frequency vibration of 20 
cycles per second to those which vibrate 
20,000 times per second. However, the 
frequency range of the sounds which are 
most meaningful and important to us is 
much narrower than this. Consequently, 
the audiogram, or chart, used to depict 
hearing loss commonly includes the fre- 
quencies from 128 to 8,192 cycles per sec- 
ond. The major frequency components of 
the sounds of speech, which are the most 
important sounds of all to man, appear to 
be in the area from 512 to 2,048 cycles per 
second. This encompasses what is com- 
monly referred to as the speech range. A 
child’s acuity for the audiometer tones in 
the speech range is, therefore, crucial to a 
thorough evaluation of many of the diff- 
culties which impede school progress. The 
child whose hearing is impaired somewhat 
uniformly for these sounds as well as for 
the frequencies below and above this range 
is a deaf or a hard of hearing child. He 
hears not at all or only when sounds be- 
come much louder than ordinary. His 
problem is, therefore, a more clear-cut one 
to his parents and teachers. They know he 
cannot hear, for he responds, or fails to 
respond, alike to the everyday noises in 
his environment and to conversation. It is 
the consistency of his response to sound 
which clearly defines his problem. In con- 


IWatson, L. A 
Hearing Tests,” 
Minneapolis, p. 5. 





“Why and How to Conduct School 
(Pamphlet), Maico Company, Inc., 
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trast, the child who turns his head when 
his name is called at a moderate conversa- 
tional level, but who cannot comprehend 
the conversation directed at him, is apt to 
be grossly misunderstood. Misunderstand- 
ing of the problem leads to mismanage- 
ment both in the home and at school. This, 
in turn, leads to wasted years of schooling 
and often irreparable damage to the mental 


health of the child. 
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Hearing loss in decibels (sensrtion units) 


FIGURE 1 
HEARING LOSS CURVE FOR BILLIE, NINE- 


YEAR-OLD BOY 

It is an interesting observation that the 
difficulties which high frequency loss causes 
in an individual case seem closely related 
to the audiometric contour in the speech 
range. To demonstrate this relationship 
the audiograms of three such children are 
presented. Figure 1 illustrates the hearing 
curve of a nine year old boy, whose loss 
dates from birth. The acute hearing for 
the 128 and 256 c.p.s. tones is in decided 
contrast to the diminished acuity for the 
speech frequencies, whose thresholds drop 
sharply from 40 db at 512 c.p.s. to 90 db 
at 2,048 c.p.s. The average in the speech 
range is 65 db, which denotes a level of 
severity that prevented his acquisition of 
speech in the normal manner. While it is 
hard to conceive of the confusion of sound 
that such a hearing loss would cause, it is 
certain that Billie has grown up in a world 
of only fragmentary sounds. Yet he hears 
many of the common environmental noises, 
such as the roar of an airplane, the slam- 
ming of doors, the roll of thunder, and 
any other sounds whose chief frequency 
components are low in pitch quality, for 
whenever a substantial portion of the fre- 
quencies which make up a noise are in the 
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area from 100 to 250 c.p.s., Billie hears 
the noise with normal acuity. His hearing 
for speech, however, is greatly impaired, 
for, unaided, he hears none of the elements 
clearly. The human voice is heard as 4 
meaningless jargon of unrelated and badly 
distorted vowel sounds. j 

The severity of loss in the speech fre. 
quencies in this case was sufficient to make 
Billie a speechless child. However, the 
speechlessness was not attributed to hear. 
ing impairment for several years because 
of the remnant of normal hearing which 
made him aware of many everyday sounds, 
His lack of comprehension for language 
caused him to be considered an aphasie 
child during his early speech training. Sub 
sequent investigation revealed the hearing 
loss. With an understanding of his prob 
lem, the approach to his education was 
modified. Auditory training to develop 
his residual hearing has been an important 
phase of speech development. Though the 
nature of his loss made the use of amplif- 
cation somewhat problematical, a wearable 
hearing aid was tried and found beneficial 
Billie has made phenomenal gains in speech 
since he began to wear his own hearing 
aid. Complexity of sentence structure has 
increased markedly, and spontaneity of re 
sponse has replaced much of the baffled 
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HEARING LOSS CURVE FOR MARIAN, FIFTEEN 
YEAR-OLD GIRL 


questioning appearance he formerly showed 
when communication was attempted. He 
is now doing third grade level work 
his possibilities for entering regular public 
school are good. 


The audiometric pattern of Marian it 


Figure 2 is quite similar to that in Figure 
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|, except for one important detail. The 
difference in the thresholds at 512 c.p.s. 
gives the latter child great advantages. The 
comparative hearing improvement of 25 db 
at that frequency gives Marian normal 
acuity for the lower third of the speech 
range. This means she is able to hear and 
distinguish between vowel sounds quite ac- 
curately. Since the strength of conversa- 
tion depends mainly on the vowel sounds, 
this amount of hearing has enabled her to 
piece together much of what she hears into 
ameaningful pattern. Her speech is quite 
defective, particularly in the production of 
high frequency consonant sounds. Special 
education methods have been required 
throughout her training. To what degree 
she would have succeeded in the regular 
dassroom is not easy to evaluate because 
of her dual handicap of hearing loss and 
mental retardation. However, her recep- 
tion of communication through unaided 
hearing alone is markedly superior to 
Billie’s. She has apparently adapted her- 
vif well to the limitation her partial loss 
of hearing imposes. 

Jack’s hearing loss, as illustrated by the 
audiogram in Figure 3, is more typical of 
the child whose difficulties in the public 
school are not recognized. Diminishing 
acuity in the middle and high frequencies 
oecurs, as with the preceding two cases, 
but the extent of the loss is much less. 
Furthermore, it is important to point out 
that hearing for almost two-thirds of the 
speech range is within an essentially nor- 
mal range of thirty decibels or better. This 
has given Jack a decided advantage over 
the two children described above. While 
his speech development was somewhat de- 
layed, he did learn speech in the normal 
manner, as did the second child. His 
speech is only slightly defective after a 
period of individual speech correction les- 
sons. Jack has remained in regular public 
school classes, though his inability to hear 
well went unrecognized for the first three 
years. He has developed personality char- 
acteristics of aggressiveness and negativ- 
ism, which have blighted his inherent pos- 
sibilities, and have made his school career 
far from satisfactory. 

Jack’s case is the borderline type which 
80 frequently is not suspected as hearing 
Impairment, and being unsuspected, gives 
tise to the problems which accrue from 
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wrong diagnosis and handling. The dis- 
advantages he suffers because of impaired 
hearing are not suspected. The constant 
strain which he undergoes to achieve the 
precision of understanding for speech that 
his classmates have without listening effort 
finally wears him down. Since many such 
losses have been present since birth or 
early childhood, the child himself is not 
aware that he has a hearing problem. Like 
the visually defective child who thinks the 
dim world he sees is the same that his 
friends see, the child with this kind of 
hearing impairment may think his indis- 
tinct world of sounds is common to all. 
Unable to analyze his deficiencies, he be- 
comes either lethargic and unresponsive or 
rebellious and obstinate. In the event of 
the former he is labeled as the dull child; 
in the latter, the school’s bad boy. These 
are the children who cannot function at 
their potential because their problem is 
misunderstood. 
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FIGURE 3 


HEARING LOSS CURVE FOR JACK, 
YEAR-OLD BOY 


ELEVEN- 


These, also, are the children who are 
turning up in speech and hearing centers 
at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen, when re- 
habilitative measures are long overdue. 
Effective means of help must be undertaken 
at once. The starting point is a thorough 
and careful audiological assessment and 
skilled interpretation of the findings. 
Speechreading and speech correction are 
in most cases more important than a hear- 
ing aid, which may be contraindicated be- 
cause of the normal residue in the lower 
part of the speech range. The classroom 
teacher, above all, must be acquainted with 

(See “High Frequency,” page 328) 
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DRIVER EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


By RoBert SAYETTE 


N January of 1949 the California Edu- 

cation Code was amended to read that 
“. . the governing board of each district 
maintaining a secondary school shall pro- 
vide automobile driver education for pupils 
enrolled in regular full time day secondary 
schools in the district.” The aim and pur- 
pose as stated in the Education Code was 
“... to develop a knowledge of those pro- 
visions of the Vehicle Code and other laws 
of this state relating to the operation of 
motor vehicles, a proper acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility in traffic, and a true 
appreciation of the causes, seriousness, and 
consequences of traffic accidents.” 

As the amendment made no specific ex- 
clusions insofar as the handicapped were 
concerned, and as the aims and purposes 
of automobile driver education applied 
with equal force to the deaf and hard of 
hearing, the special Secondary Classes for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing of the Los An- 
geles City Schools were included in the 
program. In fact the opportunity was 
eagerly accepted. Mrs. Nell Driggs Reed, 
Cuordinator of these special classes, as- 
signed Robert Sayette, a teacher of the 
deaf, to the Driver Education workshop. 

Inquiries were made relative to instruc- 
tional techniques that had been used with 
the deaf and hard of hearing, but it ap- 
peared that there had been little experience 
in this area of instruction, and that any 
program formulated would have to be un- 
dertaken on an experimental basis. 

The Driver Education program worked 
out for the acoustically handicapped of the 
Los Angeles City Schools is presented in 
the following outline. 


General Organization 


The responsibility of the organization 
and administration of the Driver Educa- 
tion program was vested in the Safety Edu- 
cation Section. The “Central Purpose.” 
as stated in the “Outline Course of Study,” 
was “That each person, through his under- 
standing of the automotive environment of 
our time, his own abilities and obligations, 
and the principles underlying safe pedes- 


trian and driver practices, may grow in 
willingness and ability to adjust to the 
tomotive environment and thereby to ¢ 

serve property and human life.” . 

The length of the course was ten w 
In most instances the classes were pro 
grammed alternately with study hall; th 
students having ten weeks of Driver Edi 
cation and ten weeks of study. If the D 
er Education course required a longer ti 
the study period could be shortened. 7 

The subject matter was divided into ning 
units of work. Supplemental to and co- 
ordinated with these units was a well or 
ganized audio-visual aid program. To 
facilitate the coordination, the study units 
were so designed that a class could start 
with any one of the nine units which were 
organized under the following titles: (1) 
Understanding Our Needs in a Mechanized 
World; (2) Preparing for the Learning of 
Basic Habits; (3) Developing Judgment; 
(4) Sharing the Streets and Highways; 
(5) Understanding the Driver; (6) De 
veloping Control over Vehicle and Driver; 
(7) Utilizing the Vehicle; (8) Cooperat- 
ing with Community Agencies; and (9) 
Summary and Evaluation. 

The audio-visual materials consisted of 
motion pictures; talks by representatives 
of the Education Division of the Los An 
geles Police Department; a driving-skil 
demonstration using a dual-control car (lé 
censed students participating in the demon 
stration); Psycho-physical Testing Aids 
(presented in the interest of safety bv the 
General Petroleum Corporation), which it- 
cluded: Glare Recovery Test, Field of Vé 
sion Test, Judgment of Distance Test. Re 
action Time Tests; charts illustrating the 
various mechanisms of the automobile 
(courtesy of General Motors Corporation); 
the felt board, a device for visually demor 
strating various traffic situations; and 
Visual Cast, a device for projecting it 
structional materials. (The Visual Cast i§ 
constructed so that the instructor can oper 
ate it from a position facing the class.) 

The deaf and hard of hearing students 
viewed the audio-visual materials with the 
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ADMINISTERING REACTION TIME TEST 


normally hearing students. The special 
classes, through the cooperation of the 
teacher of the deaf and the teacher of the 
hearing, conducted a joint lesson around 
the material that was presented. 
Instructional materials used in the pro- 
gram included the text, “Sportsmanlike 
Driving,” published by the American Au- 
tomobile Association; California Vehicle 
Code Summary, issued by the Department 
of Motor Vehicles; and various pamphlet 
materials published by General Petroleum 
Corporation, the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, and General Motors Corporation. 


Organization of the Classes 


The Driver Education classes had their 
inception at Manual Arts High School in 
September 1949. All beginning tenth grade 
students were programmed for the class. 

A typical problem that developed during 
the first year was that of determining to 
what extent, if at all, the unit organization 
of the Driver Education course for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing would vary 
from the course of study developed for the 
hearing. 

In large part the basis for determining 
the extent to which adjustments would 
have to be made depended on the experi- 
ence background of the student—the con- 
tact he had had with the vocabulary, ter- 
minology and concepts of driver education. 
or example, when Power Control was in- 
troduced, it was apparent that before the 
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concept of power could be taught its mean- 
ing had to be explained. The next step, 
then, was to give the students an explana- 
tion and demonstration of how power is 
developed in the automobile engine. 
Many similar problems were encoun- 
tered, and the following course structure 
is the result of the first year’s experiences. 


1. Sharing the Streets and Highways 


1. Developing the understanding that 
the holding of an operator’s license is a 
privilege, not a right. 

2. Accepting the responsibility of main- 
taining the excellent driving record of the 
deaf and hard of hearing motoring public. 

3. The importance of good manners in 
driving an automobile. 

4. The meaning of the regulations in 
the Vehicle Code. 

5. Traffic observation field trip at the 
conclusion of the unit. 


2. Physical and Emotional Aspects 


1. The meaning of physical and emo- 
tional maturity. 

2. How we become physically and emo- 
tionally mature. 

3. Why we have to be physically and 
emotionally mature before we drive an au- 
tomobile. 

4. Psycho-physical tests. 

5. Understanding our weaknesses. 





GIVING FIELD OF VISION TEST, A _ VERY 
IMPORTANT ONE FOR THE DEAF 
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6. How to correct our weaknesses when 
driving an automobile. 


3. Power Control 


1. The meaning of power. 
2. How power is put to work. 
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3. How power is made and used in the 
automobile. 
4. Learning about the laws of nature 
5. Learning how to control power by 
obeying the laws of nature. 
(See “Driver,” page 326) 


DRIVER’S LICENSE 


By Grace E. Barstow Murpeuy 


OR several years my driver’s license 

has carried a restriction demanding 
the use of a hearing aid. A few months 
ago I had to give up my hearing aid be- 
cause increased deafness made it of so 
little use. But I had to wear it for driving, 
on account of the restriction stamped on 
the license. I was much worried because 
I was obeying only the letter of the law 
and not its spirit. 

Much of my life is behind the wheel. I 
have driven since I was fifteen years old— 
certainly covering over half a_ million 
miles. In those many decades, my only 
accident cost $12.00 repair to the other 
car, and it happened in a downpour of 
heaviest rain. Our home on Long Island 
is so located that I would be isolated from 
shops, railway station, beach, friends and 
everything if I could not drive. 

I drive by mirror and by concentration 
on what I am doing. I obey the laws part- 
ly because it is my preference and partly 
because I feel a special responsibility to 
them on account of my deafness. I have 
no radio, of course, and there is no dis- 
tracting conversation. My eyes, trained 
to double duty, are quick and _ wide- 
visioned. I believe in courtesies of the 
road. Our car.is kept in good order. 

To-day I went to the motor vehicle bu- 
reau and told the situation. A new license 
blank was handed to me to fill in with a 
form for my statement. I was given an 
eye-test. Every one of the several people | 
dealt with was courteous and helpful in 
making me understand. At the cost of one 
dollar and a few moments, I left the big 
building with a new license stamped “Re- 


stricted to operate with full view mirror,” 
Our car has long been equipped with two 
mirrors. My relief is great. 

In all motor bureaus it is common knowl 
edge that deaf drivers are the safest on the 
roads. There is discipline in deafness or 
in almost any chronic illness. Drivers need 
discipline. There is too little of it among 
those who hear. It is they who take the 
drinks that make them risks, they who 
weave or speed or take a chance—not we, 
It is we who have to have trained eyesight 
as well as a quick ability to sum up situe 
tions. Hearing is not important for driv. 
ing. The hearing driver with windows shut 
and the radio on is not considered a risk. 

Yet people do not understand the situa 
tion. I have actually been asked: “Have 
you a license?” Such insult would not be 
given to a hearing person. I have actually 
had it said to me in amazement: “Dont 
tell me that you drive a car!” 

There is exactly one thing which could 
be a reason why a deaf person should not 
drive: lack of confidence in himself. That 
must be built before his hands should touch 
the wheel. The families who hold him 
back are ignorant and selfish. Sadism & 
often practiced on the deaf. But in mally 
cases knowledge of the facts of drivil 
would change the families’ point of 
winning release for the deafened me 

It is wonderful to feel the whol 
that driving brings. It develops inte 
pendence and a pride to do it well. Et 
it be thoroughly understood once and for 
all that deafness does not interfere 
safe and careful driving, with full approv 
of the law. 
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MRS. SPENCER TRACY WITH TWO DEAF CHILDREN FROM THE JOHN TRACY CLINIC, JUST 

AFTER HER RECEIPT OF THE HEARING ADVANCEMENT AWARD GIVEN ANNUALLY BY THE 

HEARING FOUNDATION, INC. MRS. TRACY’S OUTSTANDING WORK WITH PARENTS AND 
PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN HAS WON HER THIS LATEST HONOR. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


A Training Program Representing Minimum Requirements 
Adopted by the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf* 


HE following outline of courses repre- 
sents minimum basic requirements for 
the training of teachers in this field. This 
program presupposes that the student teach- 
er has had work in the field of education, 
preferably a major in elementary educa- 
tion, before entering upon the program for 
training as a teacher of the deaf. The 
courses should be presented by experienced 
instructors and the practicum should be 
offered in a well organized program for the 
deaf having an enrollment of at least one 
hundred pupils. 
Semester Hrs. 
Min. Max. 
1. The Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf 4 6 
This course should include a section on 
phonetics (The International Phonetic Al- 
phabet, Bell’s Visible Speech, a Diacritical 
Marking System and/or the Yale Charts). 
It should also cover methods and devices 
for developing all the English sounds. It 
should stress a definite philosophy (the 
sound, syllable, or whole-word-with-mean- 
ing approach) and should include the basic 
principles to be taught, viz.: (1) good 
voice placement, (2) enunciation, (3) pro- 
nunciation, and (4) phrasing. It is essen- 
tial that demonstrations and practice with 
deaf children be an integral part of this 
course. 


2. The Teaching of Language 
to the Deaf 4 6 

A study of techniques employed in the 
development of language with deaf chil- 
dren, with special emphasis on problems 
and methods. This course should introduce 
the student to the various systems of teach- 
ing language that are in use in the various 
schools for the deaf in the country. A thor- 
ough understanding of the construction of 
the English sentence and the principles of 
grammar is essential to the proper use of 
any of these systems and should be includ- 
ed in this course. The student should be 


*Submitted by the following committee, Clarence 
D. O’Connor, Mary E. Numbers, and Alice Streng, 
and approved at the Annual Business Meeting held 
at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
May 18, 1951. 





prepared in methods of correcting mistakes 
in language, common to the deaf child, 


3. Methods of Teaching Ele- 

mentary School Subjects to 

the Deaf 4 6 

This course should include methods of 
teaching reading to deaf children—both the 
recognition of symbols and the selection 
and organization of materials to provide, 
at all levels of achievement, for the im. 
provement of skills contributing to more 
efficient apprehension of meaning and a 
higher degree of interpretation and appli- 
cation. Classroom procedure and methods 
of presentation of the content subjects, such 
as arithmetic, science, and the social stud- 
ies, should be considered. The sources of 
procurement and the use of all types of 
visual material should be discussed. The 
use of teaching films should be demon- 
strated—the films to be used as part of 
regular class work and not as entertain 
ment, to insure an active attitude rather 
than a passive viewing of such films. 


4. Problems in the Education 
and Guidance of the Deaf 2 3 

This course should cover the history of 
the education of the deaf. It should review 
the findings of the various research studies 
that have bearing on the psychology of the 
deaf, social adjustment of the deaf, and 
studies related to the deaf and their learn 
ing problems. The student should become 
familiar with the professional literature in 
the field in this course, and he should also 
become familiar with the place of the adult 
deaf in today’s society. 


— 


5. Auditory and Speech 
Mechanisms 2 3 
This course should cover the physiology 
and pathology of the speech and hearing 
mechanisms. 


6. Audiometry, Hearing Aids, 
and Auditory Training 2 3 


A survey of the physics of sound with 
special emphasis upon the acoustics 0 
speech and the function of the ear as @ 
sound receptor. The concept of threshold 

(See “Preparation,” page 322) 
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An Important Contribution 





To Better Hearing...the 


MALLORY 
MERCURY 
“A” BATTERY 


Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in original equipment and 
for regular service by satisfied hearing aid users. The reasons why are 
many... but all stem from the advantages of this basically different mer- 
cury type battery. 


Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe military radio service, 


Mallory Batteries have since contributed materially to the development and 4 
reduction in size of the one-piece hearing aid. 4 
. . . ” 
You can rely on Mallory Batteries for continuous, economical performance 72 
... to get the best from your instrument . . . to eliminate fading and inter- 5 
mittent surges of sound .. . for longer, uninterrupted service. 3 
Check List of Operating Advantages = 
MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY 3 

Vv LONG LIFE 

Longer service life than other type batteries of the 
same size. 


v FACTORY-FRESH 
Does not deteriorate while in stock or while carried as a 
spare. Refrigeration is NOT required. 


V UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
Same long life whether used intermittently or continu- 
ously. Requires no “rest periods” or rotation. 

v¥ UNIFORM POWER 
Eliminates “fading”... requires less frequent volume 
adjustments . . . increases tube life and efficiency. 

WV CORROSION-FREE 
Double-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel cases prevent 
leakage— assure clean, noise-free contact. 

V ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Long life means low cost of operation per hour... plus 
the convenience of less frequent changes. 


> 
j 
> 








The Mallory Pocket-Pack 
This handy plastic container is / R.MALLORY & CO, Inc. 


ideal for carrying your Mallory 
Batteries in pocket or purse. Get 
one from your dealer. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


Y friend Florence S. Berryman con- 

tributed an interesting article to the 
May Hearing News, voicing two opinions 
with which I heartily agree: (1) That the 
state of being deaf is not a mere bagatelle; 
(2) That she would not trade deafness for 
any other severe physical disability. I echo 
her assertion that, while it is tough to be 
hard of hearing, I would rather be hard 
of hearing than blind or lame or epileptic. 

I would, however, take issue with Miss 
Berryman in her answer to Helen Keller. 
who has often remarked that deafness is a 
greater handicap than blindness. Miss 
Berryman is speaking from the viewpoint 
of the adult who acquires a handicap after 
he has been well started in life with a full 
command of language and with, probably, 
a normal amount of education. Helen Kel- 
ler analyzed the two handicaps from the 
point of view of the child who is not vet 
educated, and has no speech. Miss Keller 
knows from experience that deafness is a 
far greater educational hazard than blind- 
ness. The blind child’s schooling, once he 
has mastered Braille, can proceed along 
the same lines and at the same rate as that 
of the sighted. He can go to high school 
and college, and prepare himself for im- 
portant positions, hindered only by cer- 
tain practical considerations related to get- 
ting around from place to place. The deaf 
child must go through the long, difficult, 
painful process of language learning be- 
fore he can even begin his formal educa- 
tion; and all his educational life is fraught 
with obstacles and pitfalls of which the 
normally hearing person has no concep- 
tion. Every young deaf person who hes 
gone through high school and college an4 
attained a position in the hearing world 
even approximately commensurate with h‘s 
or her natural abilities deserves the high- 
est accolade. 

And vet, I am pretty sure that any of the 
deaf adults I know who have surmounted 
the long process of getting educated, woul 
agree with Miss Berryman that they would 
rather be deaf than blind or crippled. That 
is just the way it is; and quite probably 
the blind adult thinks he would rather be 
blind than deaf. 

This being true, | am doubly impressed 
by the individuals who suffer two handi- 
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caps and yet manage to make a full an 
useful life for themselves. Two such pep 
sons have been described to me in lettes 
recently received. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have a very brave friend living in Cornywal, 
who was stricken with total deafness following 
meningitis, and she is also now unable to wak 
owing to loss of balance; hence she is bedridde 
entirely. She is bravely learning lipreading, g 
though she has no teacher anywhere near he, 
and has to depend on a Cornish woman wh 
comes in and reads out sentences. She is usig 
Harriet Montague’s book of lipreading practig 
material and, since she does not own the book 
she has actually copied out the anecdotes, whid 
she enjoys. 

Considering that she has been deaf now onlya}! 
little over 18 months, and has been seriously ill }; 
most of the time, and has only textbooks and 
untrained persons to practice with, it is mirace 
lous that she can now lipread fairly readily a labora 
most any material that is spoken, whether cop fimova 










typewriter, and keeps up an enormous correspon 
ence with friends and also philatelists all over the 
world, for she has always been an ardent stamp 


zines, illustrating her articles with her own dei 
cate drawings. 

She is a most interesting woman, of Manx de 
scent, but Canadian by birth. She is living with 
a Montreal cousin over here, in a Cornish cot 
tage near Penzance, and by sheer charm and flerful 
intellectual ability, she has been able to carry of finludi 
a whole galaxy of friendships all over the world Jy, ): 
by means of her typewriter, even though she & 
flat on her back. Her name is Miss Bradda Og 
den, and she was for years a traveller in many 
countries, and a leader in British philatelic cr 
cles. Her courage is nothing short of marvellou | Te 
She is never lonely, she says, but she is deter be 
mined to master lipreading so as to make it easiét A 
for her relatives. She says Mrs. Montague’s book th 
has been a real boon to her, as well as Lowel 
Brentano’s, which is a help to all of us over he | Pé 

A friend of mine who was in the United State 
in 1950 with her husband while he was on? 
lecture tour of American universities, was fast 
nated with San Francisco and overwhelmed lj 7 
American hospitality. Her one criticism was thi 
too much waste was going on, and too much Wwe 
given her to eat at meals! Our Spartan way @ 
life has got us accustomed to using envelopes # 
second time, hoarding newspapers, empty Jé® 
and bottles for salvage, and trying to make 
cents worth of meat do for a week. So Mr 
Osborne felt that some talks on rigid economy 
might not be amiss. She came home thrilled and 
amazed at all she saw, but a trifle concerned lett ITH 
the standard of life is too high to be maintal 
safely. I wonder what you think. Pro 

MADELEINE DE SoyREs, Wesre 
Welwyn Garden City, England. §- 
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4udivox announces a hearing aid advance of 
interest to every hard-of-hearing person. The 
new Audivox Super 67, based on Bell Telephone 
laboratories designs, now incorporates electronic 
mmovations to bring you better hearing than 
w—whether your hearing loss is slight or 
. You’ll hear better in quiet or in noisy 
places... in crowded restaurants . . . in group 
wnversations. The new Super 67 provides greater 
power for those who need it, new ability to hear 
and understand without strain. 














“Modern Miracle’’ Receiver 


1951 Audivox Super 67 retains all the won- 
derful advantages of last year’s popular model, 
inluding the tiny ‘‘modern miracle”’ receiver. 
This little receiver is so tiny that it is scarcely 
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AUDIVOX ANNOUNCES ITS 
NEW / 9.5] SUPER 67 HEARING AID 


Engineered to help you hear 


and understand better 





noticeable even when worn in the ear. Or it can 
be hidden directly behind the ear, with a short, 
hardly visible, connecting tube. 


Wider Frequency Range 


The Super 67, with its tiny receiver, covers a 
frequency range that is far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid known 
to Audivox. Yet it is so small and light that size 
is no longer a problem. 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new 1951 Super 67. 
(You'll find him listed under “Hearing Aids”’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
‘“‘Audivox Hearing Aids’’ or ‘‘Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 





To Users of the 1950 Super 67—lIf you purchased a 1950 Super 67 recently, Audivox 
believes it only fair that you, too, benefit from these engineering advances. Consequently, 
Audivox has arranged with the dealer from whom you purchased the aid to incorporate 
these innovations at no cost to you. This work will be done as rapidly as we can supply 





parts to our dealers. 


Try the new 1951 





afitox 
qudqivox 
Super 67 


iH THE “MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


\ Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
stern Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 





FREE BOOKLETS 


AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. /-7 

259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me, without. obligation, 
more details about the new 1951 Audi- 
vox Super 67. Also include your free 
booklet on the causes of deafness. 






Vi MNVINUMIY LIDIA 


WitiPeebiweea 
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Get Sears Roebuck Behind the 
Iron Curtain 


I suppose our way of life must seem in- 
credible and dangerous to persons fresh 
from Europe, but there are times when it 
seems to me that if everybody in Europe 
had full information about our way of life, 
things would be a lot better all around. 
In fact, as I take it, the iron curtain is 
there for the purpose of keeping the Rus- 
sians and their satellites from finding out 
about our way of life. I am firmly of the 
school of thought which contends that if 
we could drop about a million Sears Roe- 
buck or Montgomery Ward catalogs be- 
hind the iron curtain we could forget about 
the H-bomb and just sit back and let the 
mail order houses do their beguiling work. 
Personally, I think that would be a lot more 
sensible than tightening our belts and gird- 
ing up our loins for the third World War. 

I have another interesting letter about 
an individual with two handicaps. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

The letter from Mrs. Carroll Perkins in the 
January issue, and your description in March of 
the different apartments you visited were espe- 
cially interesting to me. I read them both several 
times. In fact, I read everything in the VoLtTa 
Review. Each item is worth while and interest- 
ing. We hope to catch up with Mrs. Perkins’ 
family of six. After all, there are no nicer people 
than children. 

The articles by and about the hard of hearing 
adult always interest me, even though my per- 
sonal preoccupation is with the small deaf child. 
Before I married I worked in Emporia, Kansas, 
for several years. I am a nurse. I lived in the 
home of Miss Ruth Pemberton, a sister of Brock 
Pemberton, the theatrical producer. She was to 
me a wonderful example of how a handicapped 
person can succeed. She had two handicaps. 
Since childhood she had had a severe kyphosis 
(spinal curvature) and was hunchbacked, and 
when I knew her she was deafened to the point 
that she depended almost entirely on lipreading. 
Her lipreading was marvelous. She never missed, 
it seemed. I don’t know at what age she lost 
her hearing. She supported herself by taking in 
“paying guests” and doing business as an in- 
terior decorator. Her personality and her out- 
look on life were most interesting. I enjoyed 
her friendship, and we corresponded until she 
died two or three years ago. 

You would have liked her. She loved the thea- 
tre and often remarked that she loved New York. 
She told me once that if it had been practical 
for her to make a living in New York, she would 
have lived there. There was another brother, 
Murdock Pemberton, also quite famous as an art 
critic. The Pembertons grew up in Emporia, 
and, like many other good Americans, they were 
quite poor as youngsters. When I lived with her 
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she owned a lovely six room house. I am sorry 
I did not save her letters. 


Mrs. WILLIAM PeErer.iy, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 


A lot of interesting people lived in Em 
poria, Kansas, and not all of them migrat. 
ed to New York. The Pemberton brother 
were charter members of the famos 
“round table” group who gathered at the 
Hotel Algonquin for lunch during the rich 
and exciting twenties. The round table has 
been delightfully celebrated and described 
by Margaret Case Harriman in her book, 
“The Vicious Circle.” It is interesting to 
know that the Pembertons had a hard of 
hearing sister who continued to live in Em 


poria and make her independent way in 


stead of trying to share their life and work 
in New York. Brock Pemberton produced 
many theatrical successes—Enter Madame, 
Miss Lulu Bett, Rita Coventry—and it was 
he who introduced the Italian playwright 
Pirandello to American audiences with Siz 
Characters in Search of an Author, and 
an impressive cast. I was living in New 
York during the twenties, when the Algom 
quin Round Table was in its heyday, and 
I can recall venturing timidly into the ho 
tel, hoping to catch a glimpse of the elect. 
The only one I was ever able to recogniz 
was F.P.A., whom I used to see in Wash 
ington Square with two of his little boys 


Getting Dates, Though H.O.H. 


Here is a letter that might offer fruitful 
material for discussion, though I doubt 
that any one person has all the requisite 
“information.” 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I have written to you before, but this time] 
wish for you to give me some information. 

What are the chances for a hard of heari 
girl to have dates with normally hearing boys! 
I have never known any hard of hearing boys 
my age, or near my age; and have had only one 
date. I am now twenty-two years old, though! 
look younger, and can’t help but wish to have 
dates and enjoy the fun of life. Could you tell me 
how to go about doing it? I live in a small tows, 
and at the present time am working in the office 
of my father’s department store. 

Your information will be appreciated vet 
much. 

M. E., Mississippi. 


Dear M. E., I am sure all of us who 


were growing hard of hearing during the” 


difficult years of adolescence will read yout 
letter with deep sympathy, looking back 


Jul 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
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NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 









Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ITAEWEL RAINY LU 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


main 


wi 


With Peet iwee & 








For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and remembering when we went through 
what you are going through now. It is no 
easy job to “enjoy the fun of life” when 
you hear only part of the fun; and it is no 
easy job to put boys at ease when they 
have to make a special effort to talk to 
you and you have to make a special effort 
to understand, while at the same time all 
of you are feeling shy and self conscious 
just because you are young and at a party. 
I know all about it! I know what it is to 
be a wall flower at a dance in a strange 
house. I know what it is to wonder bit- 
terly whether anybody is going to ask me 
to dance. I know the feeling of unhappy 
gratitude when even the town’s worst danc- 
er turns in my direction. In some ways, it 
is harder to be deaf in a small town, be- 
cause you are the only one in your group, 
perhaps, with that handicap, and if the 
boys form the habit of letting you alone, 
they are apt to stick to the pattern. I know! 


Nobody knows the exact recipe for 
building up the kind of I’m-having-a-swell- 
time assurance that attracts boys. Boys 
flock like bees to honey toward the girl 
who seems to be having a good time, or 
who is too busy to notice them, particularly 
if she is reasonably attractive and can 
dance. I take it for granted that you have 
made the best of your physical possibilities, 
whatever they are—that you dress as well 
as your means allow, that you have a be- 
coming hair-do, and that you know how to 
dance. If you don’t dance well, get busy 
and take lessons until you can go onto any 
floor with any kind of dance and feel rea- 
sonably secure. 

The next requisite is to have a good 
time, willy nilly, boys or no boys; and you 
won't have a good time if you are sitting 
and waiting for a boy to look at you and 
trying to attract his attention. You will 
never attract boys by trying to. 

A hard of hearing friend of mine has 
often told in public the method her mother 
used to cure her of shyness and self con- 
sciousness at parties. This mother said, 
“Look around and find somebody who is 
having a worse time than you are, and 
make that person have fun.” In her case, 
the recipe seems to have worked, for she 
is now a striking and successful woman. 

I know this recipe sounds a bit corny, 
and it isn’t easy.to follow, for as a rule 
the people who aren’t having a good time 
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at parties are the misfits, the unattractiye a 















personalities, unless, as sometimes hap #t 





pens, they are simply people who don’t like: 
parties, and who for that reason stay ou 











side of things. Never mind this last group; 








you can often have a wonderful evening, 
just helping the shy misfits enjoy life, 7 

Boys are seldom altruists; they aren} 
going to try to make a wall flower happy; 
but if you can get away from the wall o 
an enterprise of your own, the boys may 















take notice. There are two rules that I be # 


lieve apply to any form of social success, 
and | have mentioned them before on this 
page, and have been accused of over sim 
plification in doing so; nevertheless, | 
name them again. In order to get along 
well in the world and in society, you have 
to be genuinely interested in people as peo- 
ple, not as boys or as girls or as old 

ple, but just as individuals. This means 
being glad to be with them and interested 
in what happens to them, with no pretense, 

Oh yes, I know, there are drips in any 
group, and it is a bore to get stranded with 
one of them; but it is better to spend time 
with a drip in a social gathering than to 
spend it sitting on the sidelines, unless you 
sincerely enjoy sitting on the sidelines, like 
the people I mentioned above. 

And here is where my advice seems to 
double back on itself and become contra- 
dictory. For sometimes it is fun just to 
watch other people, if you can do it with 
out envy and without malice. And the only 
way you can avoid envy and malice is 
have enough interests of your own to 
your life and your time, so that you ar 
not dependent on others for entertainment, 
If there are things you like to do that y 
can do alone — sports, hobbies, readin 
studying — you will develop an indepen 
dence of people that will make you at o 
respected and desired. Few people like # 
leaner. Few people like to be depended 
to supply well being to another individual} 
but everybody is attracted to the persom 
who is leading an interesting life. 

Your best chance for success with boys 
is to forget boys so far as you can, and get 
interested in people as people; at the same 
time cultivating your separate interests 80 
that you will not be completely dependent 
on other people in order to be happy: 
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That’s the best I can do for you. 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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ng § Zenith has just introduced a brand new, SUPER cause you couldn’t get the power and perform- 
ve | POWERFUL Hearing Aid specially designed ance you want at a reasonable price in small 
and built for folks whose hearing loss is severe size and light weight. To you we say, come in 

















7 and who require real power. It is called the and see the new Zenith SUPER ROYAL at $75 “= 
© | Zenith SUPER-ROY AL—and —it has a wealth of power— : 
mS | priced at $75—same as other available as and when you - 
od | Zenith Hearing Aids. Head- need it. And—you take no a 
e. | bands and bone conduction ENITH ® chances... TRY IT AT OUR d 
devices are available at mod- RISK . .. here’s the Zenith J 
4 etate extra cost pre ping wish guarantee... “IF ANY ro “: 
This is a light weight single ee a9 (or more) Hearing Aid IN 
é | wnitinstrument with batteries, SUPER ROYAL YOUR OPINION in any 3 
9 | microphone, transmitter, etc., HEARING AID way outperforms a $75 be 
built into a compact and beau- Zenith YOUR MONEY 5 
tiful case. It gives many times BACK (under our UNCON- “ 


the power of ordinary hearing aids—a full 45 DITIONAL 10 day return privilege) AND 
volt power plant. Has heat and moisture ree YOU ARE THE SOLE JUDGE.” And, what's 

~ sistant ceramic micro- more, inquiry at a Zenith Franchised Dealer or 
phone and—that In- from the factory will not subject you to insistent 
genious ‘‘Worry salesmen. With our limited profits, due to low 
Saver’’ emergency _ selling price, we can not afford to pay high 
switch. If “‘A” battery priced salesmen to call upon you. Purchase or 
suddenly fails,youcan inquire about the new Zenith SUPER-ROYAL 
switch instantly to (or other models) from an authorized Zenith 
fresh battery. Just a Hearing Aid Dealer (consult your local classi- 
whole lot of youfolks fied telephone directory ). He will welcome your 
have been hangingon inquiry whether you buy or not... or write us 
to your old fashioned, direct for local dealer lists and full information. 
heavy hearingaidsbe- ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Hearing 
Aid Division, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 


S77 5 39, Ill., Dept. 000. 
‘ Ws USE COUPON BELOW—TODAY! 


» THE ROYALTY OF HEARING 
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Zenith Radio Corporation ; 
@ Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 751 i 
4 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 4 
§ Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature § 
B. (including time payment plan) and list of local dealers | may §& 
§ contact on the $75 Zenith “SUPER-ROYAL". a 
| a 
: MOND. bec ccidvecdoceccve cissctcteslebinweddvoisene sees H 
7 4 
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THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING IN ETHIOPIA 


By Epna SPENCER HEFFNER 


Y husband and I became interested 

in an advertisement which appeared 
in the Norman, Oklahoma, paper, which 
stated that 250 teachers were needed for 
Ethiopia. This was in August 1948. Three 
weeks later he was on his way, but I stayed 
until I could get my own replacement. | 
succeeded in getting a teacher to take over 
for me after Christmas and I left the Jane 
Brooks Foundation in Purcell, Oklahoma, 
on December 22, 1948. 

Before I became acclimated and ac- 
quainted, just six weeks after my arrival, 
my husband died. Since he had always 
hoped and planned to set up a game room 
for the students, I set that up in his 
memory. 

We were hired by a representative of 
His Majesty’s Government. I taught Eng- 
lish to eighth, ninth, and tenth form stu- 
dents of the Haile Selassie I Secondary 
School. My husband taught Mathematics. 

It is not necessary to know their lan- 
guage, which is Amharic (an anti-Semitic 
character language), as all students study 
all subjects in English after their third year 
of school and have a very good compre- 
hension of it. I studied their language four 
days a week. I found the grammar very 
difficult but I learned enough to make my- 
self understood and do the bargaining 
which all easterners love to do. 

Nothing is done for the deafened—in 
fact, for any of the handicapped. However, 
a missionary taught two blind boys to read 
in English, Amharic, and Geez (the lan- 
guage of the ancient church), and these 
boys have made quite an impression on 
His Majesty. 

Having taught the deaf most of my life, 
I could “spot” my hard of hearing boys 
by their actions and their speech. The first 
year, I told them how I taught the deaf in 
my own country. Then I asked certain 
ones if they heard all that went on in class 
and was told that they didn’t, but didn’t 
know what to do about it. 

I told one of the boys that I would start 
a lipreading club if the boys would come. 
He immediately asked if he might be one 
of the members. I then approached others. 
About fifteen or twenty expressed interest; 


about nine or ten showed up at one time 
or another, and four became regular at. 
tendants. Of those four, one became very 
proficient. Another boy became quite pro. 
ficient but did not attend regularly. 


At first, I think the teachers thought | 
was merely taking over extra duties, for 
there were none who knew about the work 
we do for the deaf. However, when we 
checked over grades at the end of the year, 
the headmaster exclaimed at some of them, 
“How did this boy get these high grades?” 
I informed him that the boy was one of 
my star lipreaders. Then, various teachers 
remarked upon his change of attitude since 
he had joined my club. During the meet- 
ing, there were frequent comments and | 
was very pleased that all boys who took 
lipreading had raised their grades. One, 
who had been expected to fail, passed, 
though he was not a regular attendant. 


It was interesting to know that one, who 
had been an “A” student but who had re. 
fused consistently to come to classes, 
lowered his grades. I was worried about 
this boy, for he was a good student, but 
his hearing went rapidly from bad to 
worse all the time I was there. If it keeps 
on at that rate, he will be totally deaf very 
soon. They know nothing of deafness, so 
tell me that it does not exist in their coun- 
try. 

Just as I left (I had to come home to 
settle my husband’s estate—and I came 
quite unwillingly) I heard of a small 
Ethiopian deaf boy who had entered a 
school headed by Americans. I want to go 
back and work in my spare time with these 
pupils. 

His Majesty is very progressive. I had 
hoped to train a group of lipreaders and 
show him proof of their work. I know 
that he would help his deaf if we could get 
the condition to his attention. 


Special to Parents: All friends of the deaf 
believe that their greatest handicap is in vocabu- 
lary—knowing words. 

You can easily teach your deaf child 100 to 
300 new words this summer. Will you do it?— 
The Wisconsin Times. 
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THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF CLUBS FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING 


By MicHakEv EacGar 


SUNNY four hours’ journey by packet 

boat recently brought me home for a 
week-end in Yorkshire, England, after a 
successful one-man fossil hunting expedi- 
tion in the Isle of Man. All the people |! 
met in the brief time I spent upon the 
island, less than a day and a half, were 
particularly helpful, so that I was able to 
cover a wider area and get through much 
more work than I had anticipated when | 
left Liverpool. Thought prompts me to set 
down what has been simmering in my mind 
for some time, some personal and perhaps 
biassed opinions on the relationship be- 
tween those who hear and those who find 
it very hard to do so, especially those who, 
like myself, have to rely entirely on lip- 
reading. 

It has been said by many that hard of 
hearing people tend to find more enjoy- 
ment and relaxation in the company of 
their fellows than amongst the normally 
hearing. It is largely due to this belief 
that hard of hearing clubs exist. People 
at these clubs can have a jolly-up and do 
many things together which they might 
find much more difficult with their normally 
hearing friends. We ail know how the 
latter, usually quite unwittingly, are apt 
to cut them out of all the best parts of 
social life. Frustration and loneliness com- 
prise only two of the many secondary and 
additional problems which beset the deaf 
and hard of hearing, but both can have 
serious effects on the personality. The 
clubs come to the rescue and can do much 
to beat the bogeys. 

All this, which is very obvious, applies 
to both the young and the old. But when 
we consider the young in more detail it is 
seen that their needs are more complicated 
and less easy to satisfy. Their position is 
very different from that of the people who 
have become deaf or hard of hearing after 
living the major part of their lives. For 
the young, there is no past, there are no 
“good old days” to be recaptured. A mere 
jolly-up is not enough when the future 
remains to be considered. Even the atmos- 
phere of sympathy and understanding 
which pervades a meeting composed of in- 


dividuals with the same handicaps and the 
same desire to overcome them, excellent 
and helpful as it may be, is not in itself 
enough. 

We can sum up the matter by saying that 
the greatest need of the young is to live a 
full and useful life; to fight the direct and 
especially the indirect effects of lack of 
hearing. Those who are successful are 
then well qualified to lead others. 

Looked at from this point of view, meet- 
ings for young deaf people become a meais 
rather than an end in themselves. This 
is really the policy we are adopting in the 
newly formed Youth Section of the British 
Association of the Hard of Hearing. Cap. 
tain Richard Annand, V.C., our Chairman, 
has already written much on our aims and 
methods and has brought something of the 
British Commando spirit into our ranks, 
In developing physical fitness and _ inde- 
pendence we often strike at the roots of 
psychological problems pf deafness, and it 
was to this end that Captain Annand de- 
vised his special camps, run by and en- 
tirely for the benefit of young deafened 
people. Living for the first time under can- 
vas and enjoying it, and seeing others en- 
joy it, can give one a sense of achievement 
as well as a healthy holiday. 

Getting things done is the beginning. 
From small matters of achievement one 
goes on to larger ones. The kind of achieve- 
ment seems to depend on the kind of peo- 
ple we are, and how much we have already 
done in that direction. Merely making a 
successful purchase in a shop without any 
assistance may be for one person a bigger 
thing than is the organization and running 
of aclub for another. Fundamentally what 
matters seems to be the development of a 
spirit. If we really want to become thor- 
oughly independent, to take our place in 
the hearing world, to adapt ourselves to it 
and to live with others in the fullest sense 
of the word, nothing on earth can stop us. 
There is a momentum about a really deter- 
mined person which carries not only him 
(or her) but also quite a number of others 
over all the obstacles and straight on the 
right direction. 
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OF ELECTRICAL HEARING AIDS 
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con Skin Receiver if hearing loss permits. 
Provides advantages and benefits never before 
possible for the hard of hearing and over- 
comes many of the objections to conventional 
type hearing aids. 


. . . Acousticon cordially invites the hard of 
hearing and those interested in all matters 
relating to the hearing field to see and try 
this new contribution to hearing welfare. A 
free booklet is available on request. 


OTHER ACOUSTICON HEARING AIDS 
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But to do this we need normally hearing 
friends, and in plenty. If we go so far as 
to say we can make no real headway with- 
out them, then it must be immediately 
stated that this does not mean one-sided 
dependence on their help. They form vital 
links between ourselves and the world at 
large, which understands as yet but little 
of the problems which beset the hard of 
hearing. They can enormously help our 
cause if we let them see our potentialities 
rather than our handicaps. And if we are 
frank with them they need never endanger 
our independence by doing for us what we 
can well do for ourselves. 

It has been my experience that most peo- 
ple are very ready to help and glad to have 
the right hints on how to go about the job. 
It is our responsibility to show them that 
their readiness is never misplaced; that 
their help is thoroughly worthwhile, be- 
cause we are thereby enabled to make more 
contribution to life and to the happiness of 
others than would otherwise be possible. 

I have said that I do not mean one-sided 
dependence, and this latter point seems to 
me very important. If we accept help there 
is also something to be given in return. If 
the matter is looked upon very simply as a 
kind of bargain struck between one who is 
deaf or hard of hearing and the countless 
others he meets who are neither of these 
things, then the former should always aim 
at doing more than merely his share. 

Is this view hopelessly idealistic? We 
have no right to expect more than our 
share from others. As it is very often far 
from easy for us to help them, so it is 
often a strain on them to help us. 

The world in general and even our very 
best friends with normal hearing, can never 
fully adapt themselves to us. In the mat- 
ter of communication at least they can only 
come a short way, and it remains for us 
to go the major part of the distance, to 
ease the embarrassing situation, to with- 
draw tactfully when they appear strained, 
and to bluff when the situation obviously 
demands it. It remains for us to encour- 
age the diffident, when we are sure that 
they really wish to speak to us. Shy peo- 
ple with normal hearing can be quite as 
lonely as the deafened, and with patience 
some of us can do much to help them. 

Adaptation to others is a path which 
each one of us usually treads alone. In 
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this writer’s opinion it is the best possible 
way to maintain a normal outlook and ty 
find all that is good in life when severely 
deafened. At times it can be a discourag. 
ing path and it is never an easy one, 
Whether we take it or not may depend on 
factors beyond our control. But it is al 
ways worth while making the effort to 
strike out from the rut, to widen our ex. 
perience, and to try taking a more active 
part than hitherto in the social life to 
which we all belong. And this embraces 
almost everybody we come in contact with 
from day to day, at least ninety-five per 
cent of whom are likely to hear normally, 
And so, to return to the subject of clubs 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing, I see 
them having two definite purposes, at least 
as far as their younger members are con. 
cerned. They are first mainly an end in 
themselves, a temporary means of defeating 
loneliness and frustration. As such they 
are doubtless doing excellent work, and for 
some of us this is all that they need do, 
But others, among whom I number myself, 
see their second purpose, a series of step- 
ping stones to a*wider and more complete 
life amongst the normally hearing, as of 
considerably more significance. The first 
seems to me merely to relieve the symp 
toms, so that the general problem of deat- 
ness becomes less painful. The second tries 
to solve it by developing in the individual 
a new outlook, so that he is prepared to 
travel by a harder way and thereby’ to gain 
a richer reward from life. The two pur 
poses to some extent overlap. We can Ie 
gard meetings, especially of young deaf 
people, as places where preparations can 
be made for the journey, where equipment 
can be gathered, and to which the wayfarer 
may return for rest and refreshment. 
But I, for one, always see the end in 
sight. The world of the normally hearing 
is calling us, however deaf we may be, 
because I| believe it needs us, or can n 
us, as much as we need it. How then can 
we start out with certainty on the road 
which leads to it? Those who have gone 
in front have given me an immense amount 
of encouragement. If we are to list theit 
ideals I believe two words must come @ 
the beginning—courage and determination. 
With these it should not be long before we 
have many understanding friends among# 
the normally hearing. | 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, II $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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HEARING CONSERVATION IN RURAL AREAS 


By Survey P. STEIN 


N the August 1950 issue of the VOLTA 

REVIEW appeared an article on an audi- 
tory training program in Tulare County, 
California. Herewith is presented an ac- 
count of the work being done in the field 
of hearing in various counties and rural 
areas in other States, specifically Wiscon- 
sin and Vermont. The information is 
based on articles which have appeared in 
other publications.” 


Wisconsin 


The Maternal and Child Health Section 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
in September 1948, set up a demonstration 
Hearing Conservation program in a very 
rural area in the northeastern part of the 
State. The program was established with 
the advice and assistance of the Bureau 
of Handicapped Children. 

The five major objectives of the program 
are: (1) early discovery of hearing loss; 
(2) clinical diagnosis; (3) proper medical 
care; (4) proper educational provisions; 
and (5) education of parents and children. 

During the first seventeen months of the 
program almost 34,000 hearing tests were 
given to students from the first through the 
twelfth grade. Some 2,000 volunteers were 
trained to conduct screening tests. Rechecks 
are made by the hearing consultant, and 
to the public health nurse falls the task of 
contacting parents if otological diagnosis 
is deemed necessary. 

By early 1950 twelve otological clinics 
had been held in six counties. Clinical find- 
ings and recommendations as well as copies 
of the audiograms are provided family 
physicians whom parents are advised to 
consult. 

Through conferences attended by parent, 
teacher, nurse and school principal, educa- 
tional arrangements are made for assisting 
the child with a hearing impairment. The 
classroom teacher, with the help of the 
hearing consultant, provides speech train- 


*“Helping Children to Hear,’ by Roger B. Mass. 
in Health, bi-monthly bulletin of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, March-April, 1950. pp. 14-17. 

*“A Speech and Hearing Program for Children in 
a Rural Area,” by Harriet M. Dunn, in The Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, June, 1949. 
pp. 166-170. 


ing when necessary. The day schools for 
the deaf in the area have been cooperatiye 
in providing lipreading and other assist. 
ance when it has been needed. Very few 
hearing aids have been recommended by 
the otologists, “indicating that the demon 
stration program thus far is one of preven 
tion of hearing loss through early detee 
tion, medical treatment, and education.” 

A program of parent and community 
education is an important part of the plan, 
Films and lectures are provided by public 
health nurses. The educational program is 
being carried into the schools through the 
showing of the film “Your Ears” and 
through the inclusion in hygiene courses 
of lessons on the care of the ears. 

The hearing conservation program in 
some areas has in many instances caused 
awareness — and _ detection — of hearing 
losses of adults of the community, accord- 
ing to the reports of otologists. 


Vermont 

Several years ago a study was made, by 
the Vermont Association for the Crippled, 
of the topography and population of the 
State. As a result a statewide demonstra- 
tion program was set up, “to study and 
serve the needs of a large number of Ver- 
mont children with speech and/or hearing 
disorders.” One of the main purposes of 
the program was to convince departments 
of education and public health of the need 
for extending such a program to all schools, 
public, private, and parochial. 

Diagnostic speech and hearing clinics 
have been set up under the guidance of the 
University of Vermont Medical College in 
several cities which are accessible to rural 
areas. Information about referrals from 
parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, and 80- 
cial workers may be obtained from the 
Vermont Central Index. Questionnaires 
sent to parents include among other ques- 
tions these two very pertinent ones: the 
frequency of mail delivery and directions 
for reaching the home. After a clinical 
examination of the child has been made, 
during which time he has been examined 
by pediatrician, otologist, neurologist, 

(See “Conservation,” page 324) 
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Only you can hear it!—when 
you listen through the large 
comfortable headphones. 
Even if ‘‘Train-Ear’s” power- 
ful volume is turned on full, 
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Do you have trouble recognizing sounds like 
**s,” ““t,” “th,” “f£"? Or “ee,” “ay,” “i”? Today 
—for the first time in history—you can really 
improve your perception of vowels and con- 
sonants that give you trouble... and right in 
your own home! 

An amazing development, the MAICO 
“Train-Ear,” makes se/f-training for the hard 
of hearing a reality. You can increase your 
mastery of sounds that have been “getting 
away” from you! 

Through ‘“‘Train-Ear,” by means of special 
records or with a friend speaking to you 
through the microphone, your word-under- 
standing rapidly becomes better. And as your 
word-understanding advances, you make fewer 
and fewer mistakes. Your training period be- 
comes shorter. The improvement seems almost 
— taunts: miraculous. 

THE MAICO CO., INC. a Mail the coupon today. Learn what self- 

981 Maico Bidg., Mpls., Minn. training can do for you. A handsome illustrated 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Parent Groups and Social Agencies, by 
Joseph H. Levy. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1951. 103 pages. 
This report is the result of a year’s study 

of organizations of parents of the handi- 
capped, and their relation to and signif- 
icance for health and welfare agencies. Al- 
though the author has concentrated his 
efforts on groups in the Chicago area, he 
has included information about such activ- 
ities throughout the country. 

In general, Mr. Levy has done a fine 
piece of work, although unfortunately there 
are some inaccuracies which are no doubt 
attributable to the fact that, as stated in 
the preface, “the report is based largely 
on information and opinions obtained 
through interviews.” Among them are 
statements such as “there are at least 1000 
children in Illinois with impaired hearing 
who require special education” and parent 
groups concerned with the problems of the 
handicapped “do not date back more than 
15 or 20 years in the United States.” Ac- 
tually there are more than 1000 deaf or 
hard of hearing children already enrolled 
in residential and day schools in Illinois, 
and there is no estimate of how many more 
such children are in need of special edu- 
cation. As for parent organizations, the 
Boston Association for Deaf Children was 
organized in 1895 and the following year a 
similar group began in Chicago. 

A point well made is that parent group 
activity, which incidentally encompasses 
only a minority of the total group of pa- 
rents who have handicapped children, has 
great therapeutic value for parents. 

The study contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of books, pamphlets, articles, and 
public documents dealing with parents and 
the adjustment of handicapped children. 


What About Phonics, by Alvina Treut Bur- 
rows. Bulletin No. 57, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street North West, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 24 pages. 75 cents. 


This worthwhile pamphlet presents and 
interprets the results of recent research on 
the teaching of phonics in the light of pres- 
ent day knowledge of child development. 
Summaries of research studies made from 


1930-1950 are given. 


A Dictionary of Speech Pathology and 
Therapy, compiled by Samuel D. Rob. 
bins. Sci-Art Publishers, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1951. 112 pages. Paper 
edition, $1.65; library text edition, $2.70, 


This is an enlarged revision of the au. 
thor’s speech dictionary and classification 
of disorders of speech. The latter have 
been divided into nine causal classes. Each 
class has been further subdivided into de 
scriptive groups through the use of pre 
fixes describing the symptoms of the dis 
order. Thus, “each scientific term both” 
describes the corresponding speech dis 
order and gives its cause.” 


Superior printing technique would prob- 
ably facilitate the employment of the dic- 
tionary. Use of bold type to indicate the 
different terms and/or another system of 
marginal indentation would more readily 
enable the reader to find the word he is 
seeking. 


Some Relations between Vision and Audi- 
tion, by J. Donald Harris, Ph.D., Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1950, 
56 pages. $1.50. 


This highly technical paper by the head 
of the Sound Section of the U. S. Naval 
Medical Research Laboratory, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, reviews most of the ex- 
periments relating to audition and vision 
which are of scientific significance. The 
book is another monograph in the Ameri- 
can Lecture Series in Otolaryngology, 


edited by Norton Canfield, M.D. 


Rehabilitation Team Needs New Members, 
by Edward L. Morris. Occupational Trends, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, Sept.-Oct., 1950. 83 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 50 cents 4 
copy. pp. 2-10. 


In this article, the author, who is em- 
ployment consultant for the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc., deals with the rehabilitation profes- 
sions: occupational therapy, physical ther- 
apy, speech and hearing therapy, and spe- 
cial education. He discusses in regard to 
each field the opportunities for and the 
conditions of employment, training requife- 
ments and salaries, as well as the profes 
sional organization from which further im 
formation may be obtained. 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 


Bus Service To and From New Y ork to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 














THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 


to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 
to teach speech without the help of 
this book is ignoring her most useful 


tool. 


Price $3.00 plus 12c for postage and 
handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Standards for Educational Machines, by ¢, 
J. LeBel. Quarterly Journal of Sp 
December 1950. 
“A very small percentage of harmoni 

distortion is detectable by the practi 

ear. The amount of distortion determin 
the clarity of the reproduced speech an 
governs the production of listener fatigue, 

It is not of great importance for something’ 

short, listened to casually, but when close” 

attention is demanded for a period of time, 
fatigue rises rapidly if the distortion com 
tent is excessive. At ms worst (as in an” 
overloaded public address system or class — 
room soundfilm projector) voices are harsh 
and rasping, and consonants are blurred \ 
beyond recognition.” 













The Value of a Hearing Clinic, by Lucian 

W. Alexander, M.D. New Orleans Medical 

and Surgical Journal, 1430 Tulane Ave., T 

New Orleans 12, La., May, 1950, pp. 

566-575. Single copy, "35e. 

An account of the first ten months of 
operation and the long-term objectives of 
the hearing clinic at the Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital in New Orleans. Be- 
cause of limitations of facilities and _per- 
sonnel, only six persons are admitted each 
week, but the planned program is compre- 
hensive, from the first hearing test to the 
final referral to the proper agency for 
vocational adjustment if that is indicated. 
Additional funds are needed. 


Yearbook, Educational Press Association of 
America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Soft cover, 48 pages. 
$1.00 
The 1950 Yearbook of the Educational 

Press Association of America, just released, 
lists 807 educational periodicals in 44 clas- 
sifications, and is useful to people who 
want to read and write in the field of edu- 
cation. It includes also lists of educational 
periodicals in other countries around the 
world. 





Nuclear Deafness and the Nerve Deaf Child: 
the Importance of the Rh Factor, by Viec- 
tor Goodhill, M.D. ‘Transactions, Ameri- 
ean Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, July-August, 1950. 
Convincing evidence is presented to show 

definite existence of a causal relationship + 

between congenital nerve deafness and 

factor incompatibility. 















FREE 


Trustwarty 


Hearing 
Since 


July, 1951 


YOURS...A FULL LIFE 


THROUGH HEARING 


with RADIOEAR 


HEARING AIDS! 








Open Your Life To The Sounds You Love! 


The voices of family and friends . . . church 
services ... music... radio—hear them truly 
. Clearly .. . with Radioear. 


Experience A New Kind Of Hearing 


No other hearing aid is like the all-magnetic 
Radioear. Radioear restores the happiness of 
hearing. With Radioear, you can easily hear 
over the phone, anywhere . . . at any time. 
Radioear screens out undesirable noises . 

lets you hear those wanted sounds more clearly. 
Radioear is exceptionally quiet. Lovely and 
compact, it gives you super-power or moderate 
power ... adjustable microphone response. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 


" Get the Key to YOUR Hearing Promram 
SEND COUPON NOW! 


HEARING AID DIGEST! 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Please send me, with- 


out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 


Name 








Address 
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LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 
1Can 


—e. 
gail 


YN And NO 


BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


Whata blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
2» OUT ANY 
fk UNSIGHTLY 
pus TON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionary 
discovery that is conquering deaf- 
ness in a way unknown before. 














FREES Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lostfor- 
ever. _— mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book. 


is MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., ' 





| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. | 
] Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
| on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- | 
out a button showing in ear. 
| DU imrcthobadbdonedénedendocscwcee | 
PME cnc ncccbccscsencestsccececess | 
| PG Licey uber essdeue DBS 6ssccces 1 
cette — a eae = 
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Office Procedure in Hearing Evaluation, 4 
Practical Approach, by LeRoy L. Sawyer, 
M.D., Laryngoscope, Vol. 60, No. 11, pp, 
1061-1085, November, 1950. 

After making a clinical investigation of 
various hearing tests, this doctor lists those 
tests and a minimum of equipment which 
he considers necessary for the otologist in 
private practice to use in obtaining a re. 
liable evaluation of hearing loss. The 
equipment, which costs less than $1000, 
includes a sound-treated room, an audi- 
ometer, and a playback system. The tests 
deemed essential are air and bone pure 
tone and speech reception tests, using spon- 
dee words and PB word lists. The article 
includes a historical review of hearing tests, 


Social Work Year Book 1951, 11th Issue, 
edited by Margaret B. Hodges. American 
Association of Social Workers, New York, 
1951. 696 pages. $5.00. 

An up-to-date encyclopedia on social 
work and related fields. Previous editions 
were published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. The article on the deaf and hard 
of hearing, written by Mrs. Laura Stovel 
of the Volta Bureau staff, presents a com- 
prehensive picture of the work that has 
been done in that field, particularly in the 
last few years. 

A noteworthy feature of the volume is 
the Appendix which gives the publisher's 
name and address for each periodical re- 
ferred to in the bibliographies of the va- 
rious topical articles. 


Words and Their Use, by Stephen Ullman, 
Ph.D., D.Litt., Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 110 pages. 
In an attempt to make the reader word- 

conscious, the author analyzes how the 

meaning of words changes and how new 
terms arise in the language and how old 
one peter out. 





Preparation 
(From page 302) 


should be introduced, especially the sev- 
eral types of thresholds involved in speech 
perception and methods for their determi- 
nation. The testing of hearing and the in 
terpretation of various types of audio- 
grams with stress on their value in the edu- 
cational program should be included. The 
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4 SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a beautiful 
voice. 

(Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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—Kinzie Books — 


P. O. Box 2044 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etce., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range _____...___._..______.____ $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
ens tip wenadiae 2k $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ain _.....$3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
Seattle 11, Wash. 





HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 











TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dlinois 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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problem of the selecting and fitting, the 
care and benefits of hearing aids should be 
discussed. Lectures should be given tp 
help the student teachers set up practical 
classroom programs for children with vary 
ing degrees of hearing loss. Such a pro- 
gram should include developmental exen 
cises in listening to speech and language 
(for recognition and interpretation) and 
the production of speech and language. — 


7. Methods of Teaching 
Speechreading to the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 2 3 


This course should include the prine- 
ples of teaching speechreading, the limita 
tions and possibilities of lipreading; prepa- 
ration of original speechreading material 
suitable for hard of hearing and for deaf 
children; study of systems of speechread- 
ing for adults: Bruhn, Nitchie, Kinzie, ete. 


8. Observation and Student 

Teaching 6 10 

This course should include a minimum 
of 400 clock hours of observation and prae- 
tice teaching in classes of deaf children in 
a well organized school for the deaf with 
an enrollment of not less than 100, varying 
in age from preschool through Junior High 
School (9th grade) and student teaching 
in classes on at least three levels: pre- 
primary, primary, elementary, and/or Jun- 
ior High School. 


9. Psychology of Exceptional 
Children 2 3 


The study of children who deviate from 
the normal: mentally retarded, gifted, deaf, 
hard of hearing, crippled, blind and par- 
tially seeing, speech defective, socially mal- 


adjusted, etc. ‘ 
Total 28 8643 


CONSERVATION 
(From page 316) 

orthodontist, psychologist. and two speech 
therapists who give audiometric and speech 
tests, reports with the recommendations 
of the specialists are written by the speech 
therapist and the medical social worker. 

Followup work based on the needs indi- 
cated in the recommendations is carrié 
out. When necessary the Vermont Asso- 
ciation for the Crippled provides medical 
care as well as transportation to medical 
centers. The speech therapists provide 
speech and auditory training, and counsel- 
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new in size... 


eC! 


new in shape 



















It’s completely different! 


= creates new style hear Ing ait : 


1. Volume control. 


. Clothing cli ye ; 
uianaiieas. Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 









~ 















; 
} Vidhan so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
ful tubes. weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
4. Instantly your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 
laceabl . ; ' 
compiler omt- Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
Cago—Re Ot Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 
vice problem! 






Si this Glitiegs Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 







“printed” ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
rie Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
6. ET a i. try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 






mail the coupon below. 


















j . . , 
TELEX, Telex Park, Minneapolis 18, Minn. ! 
! FREE! In Scoun be en 6 ; 

e treet, Toronto, Ont. 

Again eee TELEX leads the Send me more news about the new Telex ! 
“ ¥ Pa oe hap ae your booklet on testing ; 
way to hearing happiness. = dy as ealonaer 
H ~ NAME =e ] 
’ j 
AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF § ss STREET oR R-F-D. ci cui staellaeconpemnaaiced bir i 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS : city STATE E ; 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 

















NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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ing on personality and educational prob. 
lems. 

Children within a radius of 50 miles am 
brought to Rutland by bus to attend group 
and individual classes in speech and aude 
tory training three times a week. Parents 
are urged to accompany them and are pep 
mitted to observe all or part of each leg 
son. Classroom teachers are also urged to 
observe these special classes. 

During the summer children and their 
mothers, from fourteen counties through 
out the state, spend eight weeks at a resi. 
dence center attending classes in speech 
correction and auditory training. In add 
tion special lectures are provided for the 
mothers, who incidentally also serve in the 
capacity of housemothers. 

For obvious reasons not all the children 
in the State who are in need of speech and 
auditory training can be brought to the 
Rutland Center. Consequently, a program 
has been organized to use parents and 
teachers as “speech teachers.’ To them are 
submitted carefully prepared lesson plans 
with full instructions for their use. Those 
volunteers have the opportunity to observe 
demonstration lessons and to consult 
periodically with the speech therapists. 
While such a program is hardly ideal, it 
has proved successful and in most instances 
the volunteers have been eager to continue 
their work, with continued guidance. 

Monthly reports are among the means 
used to check on and evaluate the progress 
being made by each child. A written re- 
port must be submitted to the clinic by the 
parent or teacher who is acting as special 
instructor, before additional lesson plans 
are sent out. 

It is felt that this rural program is serv- 
ing a much needed purpose and is pro 
ducing sufficiently desirable results to be 
continued. 


DRIVER 
(From page 300) 


6. Visit of the dual control demonstra- 
tion car. 
4. Mechanism 


1. How the automobile is operated. 
2. Keeping the automobile in good op- 
erating condition. 
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ON THE DAY OF THE GREAT MIRACLE 


(EASTER SUNDAY) 


eight children, with varied religious background, inaugurated 
the first electronic Sunday School, for the acoustically handi- 
capped, operated on a non-sectarian basis at Irving Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago. 

Teaching is by accredited deaf-oral teachers, and materials utilized com- 
prise the visual aid and auditory training approaches. The children enjoy 


singing with records since each has individual microphone. Volume is 
adjusted to each child’s needs through full binaural control. 


Sound is clear, crisp, NATURAL, even at high intensities, and enables 
the users to enjoy more comfortable listening and teaching. Thus auricu- 
lar and academic training becomes a pleasure to all participants, which 
naturally speeds progress. 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment is the professional tool of out- 
standing and proven performance, preferred by those who must listen. 
For individual or any size group IDEAL has the “Quality that you can hear.” 


Visit the Sunday School when in Chicago, or write for folder. 
“Auditory Training Develops the Habits of Hearing.” 
IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 
























Daveloped and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 





TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at 
your nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 

















Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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3. Learning what to do when trouh 
develops. 

4. How to make minor repairs. 

5. Picture charts showing the variog 
mechanical units of the automobile. 


5. Social and Legal Aspects 


1. The social and legal responsibil 
of the driver. 
2. How public agencies help make om 


streets and highways safe. 

3. Learning to cooperate with our 
lic agencies in the work they do. 

4. Student dramatization of an 
dent situation and courtroom scene. 





6. Special Aspects 


1. Special problems of motor vehiee 
operation of the acoustically handicapped, 

2. The responsibilities of the deafened 
driver. 

The original amendment authorizing at 
tomobile driver education did not provide 
for behind-the-wheel instruction. How 
ever, a bill appropriating the necessary 
funds is to be presented to the 195] state 
legislature. If this bill is passed, behind 
the-wheel instruction will become a part of 
the Driver Education course. 

The value of the course for our deal 
and hard of hearing students lies not only 
in the added knowledge and skill they may 
acquire, but in the additional advance to- 
ward the making of more normal, happier, 
more responsible, and better adjusted deal 
and hard of hearing citizens. 


High Frequency 
(From page 297) 

the full implications of the hearing loss, 
and she must function as one of a teal 
with the speech and hearing therapists, 
the school administrators, and the family 
in concerted efforts to give the child the 
educational advantages his individual case 
requires. Inasmuch as early diagnosis 8 
the most effective means of helping § 

children, wider adoption of hearing com 
servation programs is needed. Until such 
time as these programs are judiciously com 
ducted on a state-wide basis throughout 
the country, teachers and parents every 
where must become alert to the character 
istics of partial impairment of hearing 4 
displayed by the child with a marked high 


frequency loss. 
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. Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


t ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 


a HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 
2 Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
nd- Playground Facilities. 


off SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


' ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
h Television. 


ay | SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


to- TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
er, features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORB 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8s. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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We Can Afford What We Want 


We Americans have fine automobiles, go 
roads and lots of them, electric stoves, refrigen. 
tors, telephones, milk delivered to the dog 
laundries that call for and deliver, electric gp 
vice to the house in the hills, bus service » 
everywhere, water out of the faucet, soaring 
buildings, grand movie houses. 

These are the things we pay for. 

We also have wretched schools. The reasm 
we have wretched schools is that we are not wil 
ing to pay the price for better schools, 

Let’s not dodge the issue. Let’s not be soothed 
by those who say the problem of schools is com 
plicated. Of course it is. But down at the dep 
roots of the school situation is money—your 
money, tax money. We do not crave excellent 
schools as much as we say we crave them... 
The American people have never fully assessed 
the importance of education in a democracy— 
Kiplinger Magazine. 

































































Things Money Can’t Buy 


Money can’t buy real friendship—friendship 
must be earned. 

Money can‘t buy a clear conscience—square 
dealing is the price tag. 

Money can’t buy the glow of good héalth— 
right living is the secret. 

Money can’t buy happiness—happiness is @ 
mental attitude and one may be as happy ina 
cottage as in a mansion. 

Money can’t buy sunsets, songs of wild birds, 
and the music of the wind in the trees—these 
are as free as the air we breathe. 

Money can’t buy inward peace—peace is the 
result of a constructive philosophy of life. 

Money can’t buy character—character is what 
we are when we are alone with ourselves in the 
dark.—Mutual Moments. 


A Point of View 


The daily news is filled with headlines about 
casualties, divorces, murders, strikes, etc. We 
just came across some figures that give a differ 
ent, healthy slant on things. Thirty-three million 
couples won’t get divorced next year, eighty-sevel 
million people will drive three hundred fifty bil 
lion miles without being killed; twenty-one million 
teen-agers won't land in a juvenile court; four 
teen million passengers won’t be killed in at 
plane accidents; and each day there will be an 
average of fourteen million eight hundred thov- 
sand organized workers at work! .Don’t you fee 
better already?—Source unknown. 


Stewardship means that life is a great ship 
loaded with a rich eargo of many things to 
delivered to many people, in many places. 
is the owner of the ship and the cargo, but ] am 
the captain—the one with the responsibility # 
deliver the goods.—A thirteen-year-old boy. 
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This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 


If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone’”’ 
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"2 
HEARS THRU TOP 
and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 


wv 





SB Le 


BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance. 
*Minimum price, not including mold, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 








WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teachers 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing therapists 
for public school classes. Excellent salaries. Marie 
Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 

EXPERIENCED oral teacher advanced English, com- 
position, literature, will consider 1951 spring and/or 
autumn offer. Able girls’ club and camp director. Two 
years university. Apply Box H-3, Volta Review. 





POSITIONS wanted by couple. Dishelemand, well 
qualified, orally trained teachers. Both have degrees. 
Husband prefers physical education or advanced classes 
and coaching. Wife prefers primary or advanced. 
Apply: Box B-5, Volta Review. 





TEACHER of Deaf, qualified in speech method for 
primary tots; superior situation in Harold Upjohn 
School, Public, Der, ten months starting September 4. 
Write for Details. D. J. Heathcote, 306 E. Lovell St., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

WANTED for Supenaber 1951, trained soachors of 
deaf and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools 
of Compton, California. Very desirable location, mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to 
Miss Margaret Davison, Assistant Superintendent, Edu- 
cational Services, 604 South Tamarind Street, Compton 
3, California. 








WANTED for June or September, 1951—A pie 
for oral work with deaf children. Pleasant working con- 
ditions. Good salary. Students, graduating in June, 
may apply. Nursery School for Hearing Handicapped 
Children, Kirby Health Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





WANTED in September 1951 — Two nibielaneed 
teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
Penna. 





HALF-TIME POSITION: $125.00 per quedh. Ses 
Diego Hearing Society, a Community Chest Agency. 
Audiometrist, qualified to teach lipreading and conduct 
preschool classes. Direct applications to 3843 Herbert 
Street, San Diego 3, California. 








WANTED: Oral epachiar for primary and preschool 
class. Salary based’ on training and experience. Write 
to G. W. Bannerman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wausau, Wis. 











STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular 
demand 


$3.00 


Plus 12 cents for postage and handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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SAINI: 


I Didn’t Quite Hear You: The inhabit, 
of isolated districts in the Highlands of Scotlgg 
are noted for their courtesy and their ‘Simplici 
Three Protestant ladies who were siaying in 
of the Roman Catholic glens did many gg 
deeds for the people around them and so becay 
friends with the parish priest. One Sundy 
morning they were forced to take shelter from; 
sudden shower in the little chapel where 
priest was celebrating Mass at the time. He & 
serving them, whispered to the rather hard ¢ 
hearing old clerk who was attending him at th 
altar: “Get three chairs for the Protestant ladie” 
[he clerk turned around to the congregation af 
cried: “His Reverence wants three cheers fy 
the Protestant ladies!” The records say the 
were given with a right good will——Gilean Dow 
las. 

Day’s Work: It was just getting dark whens 
woman came to the ticket seller at the neighbor 
hood motion picture house. “Did you see a smal 
boy with a green sweater, and a striped orang 
and black cap, go in the theater?” she askel 
The ticket seller considered. “Yes,” he said. “He 
went in about 1:30, when we opened. I haven 
seen him come out.” “No,” said the womm 
“that’s all right. But would you have one of th 
ushers find him and give him this package? If 
his supper.” 

Raking: The pillar of a small-town New Eng 
land church was visiting in Boston, ard decide 
to attend services at one of the city’s bi 
churches. The presiding clergyman was wont 
dilute his excoriations, to soften his points. This 
didn’t register with the visitor, who was used # 
frank, blunt messages from the pulpit. After th 
services, a stranger struck up a conversation with 
the farmer and asked what he had thought of th 
pastor. “I expect he’s a smart man, fig 
enough,” said the farmer, “but why does he mit 
with the teeth up?” 

Fashion Note: A young woman, entering! 
church for a funeral service, was wearing 4 
with extremely bright flowers on it. A ff 
noticed this and whispered that it might bet 
little out of place at a funeral. So the yout 
woman removed it, tied a scarf over her heal 
and left the hat in the vestibule. Imagine ht 
feelings, when the coffin was carried down, to # 
her hat reposing on it among the flowers a 
wreaths! 

Heavy Duty: Did you notice Alice is gett 
a double chin?” “Yes, I guess it was too mu 
work for one.” 

Mirage: “I see spots before my eyes.” ” “Have 
you seen an oculist?” “Nope—just spots.” 























































“How long have you been working here?” 

“Ever since the boss threatened to fire me. 

Home Cooking: Something not enough 
are. 

























